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pe 25th.—To bed in my elothes—the right way fie’ a right 
field naturalist—and, rising about 2.30, am on the spot an hour 
afterwards. Some birds went up in the darkness, but so near 
the hut, as it seemed, that I am not quite sure if they were the 
Ruffs or not. If they were they must have come back almost 
directly, for, as soon as I had safety-pinned my plaid round the 
sacking, and got into the camera obscura, I could make out some 
of their darker figures amidst the surrounding darkness, and, as’ 
it grew, imperceptibly, lighter, these began to move swiftly about 
over the surface of the ground, looking like enlarged rats in the 
first dim twilight of early morning. Then suddenly they would 
- disappear, changing into pieces of cut turf lying here and there 
about the land, amidst a number of which the assembly-ground | 
is situated. From this I knew that even at this early hour the 
birds were making excited runs and rushes at one another, 
between the intervals of which spasmodic energy they lay 
crouched and motionless on the ground, in a sort of sexual 
frenzy. On account of the darkness, and these disappearances, 
as, also, later, through the numbers and commotion, it was 


difficult to count the birds, but, even before new arrivals appeared - 
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on the scene, there were, I should think, at least a dozen, exclu- 
sive of one Reeve, whose presence, as it lightened, became 


revealed. As the morning advanced, the rushes of the birds 


became swifter and more and more violent, whilst each spring 
- which they made at each other was accompanied with a loud 
whirring of the wings. Evidently they were actuated by a.much 
more intense and stirring spirit than I had yet seen, and this, 


as they were joined by others and. yet others, till the party con-— 


sisted of a score or more—for I never could count them exactly 


—exclusive of the Reeves, was an ever-increasing quantity. Now, 


too, it becomes more clearly evident that the whole end and 
object of the gathering is courtship on the part of the Ruffs, 
- choice and acceptance on that of the Reeves ; that the gathering- 
ground is essentially the temple of Venus, not of Mars, and that 
such fighting as there is—violent, indeed, whilst it lasts, but 
~ never lasting long—is merely incidental to the one all-important 
purpose, the performance, namely, of the nuptial rite. This, 
however—again it seems clear to me—is entirely dependent 
on the will of the Reeve. As yet, in Shakespearean language, 


though not in the ordinary sense of it, she has not “‘ seemed to 
signify,’ and in despite of rufflings, crouchings, prostrations, and 


every form of voluptuous solicitation within the power of the male 
bird—in spite, too, of battles royal, which, though never more than 
beginning, are yet by their number and frequency never-ending 
—nothing has been “got done,” in this way. So it is when, 
shortly after 5, with the sun rising gallantly, all fly off, a merry 
party, and circle several times, around, in the new-born sun- 
shine, before coming down again, when all goes on as before. 
There are now two Reeves that I can see—there may be more 
in the confusion—and at 5.15, whilst the sun brightens, and the 
frosted grass shines pure and fresh in the morning air, the first 
pairing takes place between one of these and the brown bird of 
-yesterday’s intrigues. Then some ten minutes afterwards the 
rite is again performed by the same Ruff, but whether with the 


same Reeve I am unable to say, for just before—as now—four 


were standing together almost equally near him, and amidst a 
little press of pleading and protesting males. Then, amidst the 
feather-waves of this little, turbulent ocean, I make out five or 
_ six Reeves, and shortly afterwards there are two pairings, each 
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with the same Ruff, not the, brown one this time, but with that 
very other one—he of the blue-black mane and white, flowing 


_ head-plumes—which I saw chosen yesterday by a certain Reeve, 


who came up to him and touched him on the head with her bill. 
Whether it is this same Reeve, now, I cannot say, since Reeves, 
unfortunately, are not to be distinguished as are the Ruffs. On 
_ the latter point there is no doubt whatever. There is but one 
other bird that at all resembles this one, and though the re- 
- semblance is so close that they must, I think, be brothers, yet 
they are sufficiently distinguished by the different colours of 
their bills (one red, the other black), and the shade of. chestnut, 
as against cream, in the head-plumage of one of them. Thus the 
two birds which I have first seen pair have certainly been singled 
out, and that more than once, by one or more Reeves, and, as 
far as I have been able to see—and I think had it been so I must 
have seen—they certainly have not owed their good fortune 
either to fighting or superior vigour of any kind. They are, 
however—as to this there could hardly be two opinions—two of 
_ the finest and handsomest birds on the ground. | 
_ The scene now is most interesting and quite beyond descrip- _ 
tion. Birds dart like lightning over the ground, turn, crouch, 

dart again, ruffle about each demure-looking, unperturbed little 
attraction, spring at each other, and then, as though earth were 
inadequate as a medium of emotional expression, rise into the 
air and dart round overhead, on the wing. The air resounds 
with the frequent dull shock of bodies, and the violent whirring 
of wings; it is all motion, all energy, at the very fever-point of 
excitement, and then, all at once, a sudden cessation, almost a 


sudden death—only the feathers of each bird’s back to be seen, 


or the tops of their head-gear, or ruff, or tail-feathers waving, 
here and there, in the wind, as they lie in tense, rigid immobility, 
like so many little bows of Ulysses, bent by themselves and — 
ready, each moment, to spring back. A wonderful drama, truly, 
of bird-life, thus unfolding itself before me, in the early, bright, 
but bitterly cold morning, whilst learned ornithologists all over 
Europe lie sleeping in their pleasant beds! But they will come 
down all the fresher to breakfast, and perhaps issue bulls against 
sexual selection from their studies. In the midst of it all, but after 
a considerable interval—for it is long before — become quieter 
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—there are four more pairings, in quick succession, between the 
same brown Ruff and a Reeve, which, as I cannot identify her, 
I will not assume to be the same who chose him yesterday. 
Possibly, too, there is another nuptial consummation, in which | 
the blue-maned bird before mentioned plays his part. Of this, 
~ however, I cannot be sure—it is a business, indeed, when all 
moves and changes so quickly, to make out all that goes on. 
Then, whilst things are at their height, the whole flock fly off 
together, to return, again, in but a few seconds. oe 
At 6.30 a Reeve makes her way, with evident intention, all 
through the crowd of Ruffs—who ‘do protest” to her—and 
from one side of the lists to the other, to the brown bird so often | 
alluded to, and not to be confounded with any other one, with 
whom she is soon “in the very lists of love,” and then twice — 
again, at short intervals, and once more, after a longer one. | 
That is to say, I think so. Four pairings there most certainly 
are, but whether all with the same Reeve it is impossible to say 
with certainty, for another one is now there, and amidst the 
moving bodies, by which they are sometimes hidden, it is im- 
possible to keep them distinct. Now, a moment later, I count 
four Reeves in all, whilst, at one time, there have been five, 
if not six. Another one now flies in—but before this some of © 
the others have gone, so she may be one of them—and walks up > 
to the attractive brown Ruff, beside whom she stands, but there 
is nothing further between them. The scene is quieting, and 
the pairing seems to be over for the morning. Possibly, had I 
stayed, I should have seen more, and something, perhaps, of 
new interest ; but at 7.20, after enduring it as long as I can, I 
am constrained to come out on account of the intense and now 
wholly unbearable cold, which strikes through everything I have 
on, though short of the arctic regions I should have thought 
myself fairly invulnerable. Other elements, of a less straight- 
forward nature, such as I have before touched on, have not been 
wanting during these scenes. There have been, for instance, at 
least three male unisexual coitions, whilst one Ruff is at this 
moment assiduously courting another. My impression, how- 
ever, is that these false rites have been performed more often. 
Thus, then, in 4 hours—or, say, 33 from the time things may 
be said to have begun—there have been twelve pairings, and ten 
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of these have been with one bird—the favoured brown Ruff. 
This, however, is a minimum, for it will be easily understood 
_ that, with somany birds and so much motion, it is quite possible 
to miss such a matter, salient though itbe. It may be, therefore, 
that another Ruff or two paired with one or other of the Reeves, 
but I do not think so, andin my own mind feel sure they did not. 
I was at my lair again in the afternoon before 3, but the 
birds had been disturbed by some visitors who come here, from 
time to time, to be shown a nest or two. However, they may not 
have done much harm, but nothing very interesting, after what 
I have now seen, took place. A Reeve flew in once or twice, but 
did not go to any of the prostrated males—for they had all 
instantly gone down. About 4.80, however, there was a great 
acceleration of numbers, a party of Ruffs, with two Reeves, flying | 
in to the seven or eight Ruffs already there. The two Reeves 
proceeded to the brown bird, and the scene then became some- 
thing like those of the morning, but only ‘‘as moonlight is to 
sunlight, or as water is to wine.”’ The blue bird, as for short I | 
will call him, now often alluded to, was a persevering lover, but 
in spite of his attractions, which this morning “had been worth 
the whistle,” the one somewhat ‘‘ maimed rite,” as it seemed to 
me, was with the all-powerful brown one. Now this bird, when 
he is properly considered, must certainly be set down as one of 
the most handsome, his ruff being a very fine one—the finest, I 
think, of any—large, soft, and thick, and of a light golden- 
brown colour. His head-lappets, which rise above it, and are 
also very thick and soft—though short and rounded, not so 
flowing as in some others—are of a darker brown which well sets | 
off that of the ruff. His bill is red or reddish, and so are the 
little warts or pimples of naked skin, which, commencing at its 
base, spread upwards over his cheeks. In fact, except for one 
other bird, which I, personally, think more handsome, but which © 
is peculiar, and has no mistress, as far as I know, he and the blue- 
ruffed one with the white flowing head-gear, tinged with brown, 
strike me as perhaps the two most handsome. That these two, 
then, should have been just the ones favoured is certainly curious, 
and still more so that the one so extremely fortunate should be | 
distinguished by the superior development of that particular 

adornment which is specially characteristic of, and has given 
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the name to, the species. Thus we have not only selection, as 
it appears to me, but selection which, if constantly applied in 
this direction, would have made the male Ruff what he is. 
April 26th.—Rising about 2.380, was ensconced before 4, and 
witnessed between then and 7.30 scenes which, on the whole, 
were still more remarkable than those of yesterday. The follow- 
ing points were noted down by me, after coming out of my 
watch-hole, as soon as cold and stiffness would allow me to 
write. The pairings, this morning, were more numerous, and 
also more varied—that is to 7 they were effected with a 
greater number of Ruffs—but as a greater number of Reeves 
were upon the ground—sometimes seven or eight at a time—it © 
does not fellow that the same birds who paired before with the | 
— others, paired now, with these. I noticed that one of the new | 
birds selected—though he did not rise very well to the situation 
—was a Ruff that 1 had previously seen a Reeve caress by 
pecking or nibbling with her bill amongst his head-plumes. 
This was a very conspicuous bird, not to be mistaken for any 
other.* Indeed, to the great advantage of precise observation, 
every Ruff of the band is individually distinguishable from every 
other one. Were this also the case with the Reeves I could feel 
satisiied on some points that I am doubtful about. I can- © 
not say how many Ruffs paired this morning, but, besides the 
two that had done so previously, and the new bird just men- 
tioned, I do not think there were more than another couple. If 
this be so, then out of five birds with whom actual pairing has 
taken place two were seen by me to be unmistakably selected for 
this office, in the early days, before, probably, it had properly 
begun, whilst the third had been caressed by a Reeve in the way 
previously referred to. If we suppose the Reeves to remain true 
to a single Ruff that they choose, then, out of eight possible 
husbands—for I have never seen more than this number of 
Reeves together, and it seems likely that they would now all be 
present—five are accounted for. But how are we to be sure, or 
ought we to assume, that each Reeve pairs only with a single 
bird? First, if this were not the case, to any marked degree, 
one would hardly expect the nuptial habits of the Ruff to be what 
they are, for, as there would then be no difficulty in each bird 


* Except one, which, however, seldom visited this meeting-place. 
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satisfying its sexual instinct, why should there be all this emula- 
tion and strife? Again—this perhaps is a clearer indication—I 
have this morning seen three endeavours, I think by as many 
Ruffs, to force the compliance of the female, each one of which 
was unsuccessful; and, moreover, there must be something of 
conjugal relations amongst these birds, as for many days, last 
year, as I came down to the lands, and again when I returned, I 
used to see a Ruff standing in the near neighbourhood of a 
certain nest, with eggs, and that the bird incubating these was 
his mate there can, I think, be little doubt. This, however, is 
perhaps less irreconcilable with polygamy than with polyandry, 
and the fact that I certainly saw the brown Ruff, this morning, 
- pair with at least two Reeves, whilst two others were close about 
him, seems against the latter view.* But if each male who pairs 
at all has more than one hetaira, and as many as he hasare true 
to him, how can five husbands be chosen by only eight wives ? | 
Perhaps, therefore, the Reeves are really more numerous than | 
have been thinking. 
Supposing there to be sicmsiocutiy on the part of both 
sexes, would this, in the first place, lessen the fertility of the 
female? and, secondly, whether it did or did not, how would > 
it affect the question of sexual selection? Supposing a small 


number of Reeves to be shared between a much larger number _ 


of Ruffs, yet choice might still be exercised by the former, and, 
if it were, it would still be the most attractive males that would 
be first and most often selected, for, as far as I have been able to 
see, certain Ruffs were selected by certain Reeves before any © 
_ others, and of these, one—the brown bird—must have paired 
more than twice as often as all the others together, even on this 
one morning, when three or four more were also selected, since 
he did so, perhaps, a score of times. Moreover, besides that, 
three attempts to force the female bird have been unsuccessful, as 
mentioned before, one Reeve, at least, just before pairing with the 
attractive male, so often specified, had refused the ardent solicita- 
tions of another. This other was, if I mistake not, the blue bird — 
also ajoli gargon—and it was he, too, who on one of the occasions 
referred to failed in his attempt. These facts, as it appears to 
me, are good evidence of choice being exercised by the female. 


* See, however, further evidence, pp. 181, 182, and in continuation. 
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Another evidence of it is this. It was quite apparent that 
the female derived as much pleasure from the act of coition as 
did the male, or, at any rate, that she derived a high degree of 
pleasure from it. When she crouched, or stood,* to the male 
she drooped and quivered her wings, and her satisfaction during 
and immediately on completion of the act was abundantly 
evident. Those also who have seen hen birds soliciting their 
_ husbands, often to no purpose, must be aware that this is gener- 
ally—probably always—the case. If, then, the act is pleasur- 
able, what is it that makes the female so often and so stubbornly 
‘refuse the male? Satiety, no doubt, may be one reason, but — 
this does not last long, nor can we apply it to such cases as that — 
just mentioned, where the refusal of one male was “ followed, 
hard upon,” by the acceptance of another. The more generally 
probable interpretation seems to me to be that the hen may 
dislike or be repelled by some males, to an extent sufficient to 
discount the pleasure which the act itself procures, whilst she 
is attracted in a proportionate degree, and with opposite effects, © 
by others. We must remember that, with the hen bird, it is 
- seldom a case of Hobson’s choice. She may choose, as a rule, 
-where she pleases, and therefore it would not be extraordinary if | 

she became difficult to please. ‘To be more responsive to the 
- charms of some males than of others is to have choice, just as 
much as we, in such matters, possess it—and such choice must 
be founded on something. To think that the appearance of the 
male, even though specially decorated for the nuptial season, 
has nothing to do with it, is so irrational that some special 
explanation seems needed for the prevalence of such an opinion. 
It is to be found, I believe, in deep-seated or prejudice, 
and in pure human conceit. | 

More strange matter this morning. Not ihe is there what I 
have called unisexual coition, on thepart of the Ruffs—instances 
of which I have again witnessed—but on the part of the Reeves, 

too. There were several examples of this, and on one occasion 
when the brown Ruff was about to perform his marital office, the 
~ bread, as I may say, was taken out of his mouth by another 
excited hen, who rushed in front of him, and was, apparently, an 


* Both attitudes are adopted, but the latter seems the more charac- 
teristic. 
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entirely satisfactory substitute. Again, the Reeves courted each 
other, and one, in particular, followed another about in a very 
persistent manner, and with unmistakable actions. Thus, then, 
it is perfectly clear that there is no want of sexual appetite on 
the part of the female Ruff, and her frequent and firm retese! of 
a number of males is all the more significant. | 
The shortness of the intervals between the successive pairings 
of the brown Ruff—which now seemed to be always, or nearly 
always, successfully accomplished—struck me as remarkable, 
- and the fact that I could only make this observation in his case 
shows how favoured—~1. e. selected—he was by the Reeves. ; 
But it may be asked, ‘‘ Is it not the superior fighting powers 
of particular Ruffs which procure them the apparent choice of 
the female? Are not other Ruffs driven off by them, or do they 
not fear their resentment in a way which lessens their chances?” 
To all this I answer “No,” nor do I believe that anybody who 
had witnessed what takes place could give a different answer. 
The fighting, as a matter of fact, has nothing to do with it. In 
the matter of the courtship it is not, as far as I can see, a 
working force at all. Prolonged encounters between rival 
aspirants, ending in the defeat of one of them, and thus leaving 
a champs libre to the victor, do not obtain. Instead, there are 
nothing but short spasmodic outbreaks, without direction or 
guiding principle, and producing no other effect than that of | 
general commotion—‘ confusion worse confounded.” The Ruff 
does not fight intelligently, and also he fights very much less 
than: is popularly supposed, or than his name, in the Latin, 
implies. He simply darts and springs and kicks and whirrs his 
wings, like a frantic creature, and though this, on the part of a 
dozen or twenty birds, makes a great spectacular effect, yet, if. 
we were to estimate the amount of time and energy expended by 
any individual in actual conflict during the whole day, we should 
find it very much less than we might have expected—little indeed 
compared, for instance, to the Redshanks—and what there was 
would have been dispersed amongst a number of individuals, 
met at haphazard, and on not one of whom it had exercised any 
effect.* There are Rufis, indeed, who, owing to their being 
young or their plumage not being grown, or, as it has sometimes 


* In regard, I mean, to the main issue. — 
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appeared to me, to their being a little stupid, if not actually 
half-witted, are easily disposed of; but how can this come in, 
seeing that such birds could be no rivals in any case, and that 
there are other and more efficient ones all about? The long- 


- eontinued fighting of any Ruff would be rather a disadvantage to 


it than otherwise, since it would be off the scene whilst other 
birds were actively courting the Reeves—and this may have 
something to do with my not having seen any such protracted 
duels whilst a Reeve was present, and only one moderately so 
during her absence. Again—and this, too, may be an effect of 
natural selection—it is a curious fact that, though, up to the time 
of the commencement of the rite, no Ruff is immune, yet I have 
seen no instance of interference with it whilst actually in process. | 
Were it otherwise, then, with so many birds together, it is diffi- — 
cult to see how the act could ever be accomplished. However, 
even before, and whilst the male is making ready in the most | 
noticeable manner, he seems almost always to be let alone, and 
if not, it is by mere accident. In fact, I cannot make out that, | 
by fighting, the birds seriously hinder one another in their | 
designs, nor can | think of any one amongst them who has made 
himself particularly conspicuous as a combatant. Whether the 
_ Reeves pay any attention to the fighting I cannot say, but I have 
seen no evidence of it, whereas they are certainly not indifferent 
to the courting actions of the males, though they may be often 
either unnecessary or steadfastly resisted. But both in the first 
and the last case their choice may have been already made. The 
impossibility, almost, of both seeing and knowing that you see the 
first choice of any bird is to be regretted, but the evidence in 
regard to sexual selection is not thereby affected, since choice is 
choice whenever exercised, and the more so if reasserted. 

I was down again at 8 p.m., and about 4 some Reeves came 
in, and pairing took place, but only’with the brown and the blue 
Ruff, before mentioned—with the latter only once, with the for- 
mer seven or eight times at the least. The Reeves were, at first, 
four, and then six in number, and the appearance was as though 
four, at least, constituted the brown Ruff’s seraglio. He certainly 
paired with two, but beyond this I could not identify them, owing 
to their similarity and change of position. He occupied the 

same position on the pairing-ground as this morning, and I here 
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note—which I forgot to at the time—that before the later and. 


more frequent pairings with him took place, then, the Reeves 


moved down to where he stood, in a little troop of four or five. 
They did so also now, so that it begins to look as though 
- different birds had little seraglios of their own in different parts 


of the ground. An observation just made seems to bear on 


this. About to pair, and full of the excitement incident to such — 


a prospect, this bird—the brown one—kept delaying to do go, in 


order to give intermittent peckings to another Ruff, who lay — 


crouched just in front of him. I could not, for some time, 
understand what the object of this was, but it, at last, appeared 


that this bird was in his way, and upon his at last taking the 


‘ hint and running off, the intended Reeve, coming from behind, 


occupied the exact place where he had been, and the pairing was, 
at once, accomplished. It thus appears that this golden-ruffed 
Lothario has a certain place, or run, of his own, which is dedi- 


cated to the performance of the nuptial rite. The peckings 


administered to this. particular bird—which seems to have chosen _ 


that place without an admitted right to it—I had noticed before, 


but could assign no particular meaning to them, and other of 


this favoured Ruff’s actions become, now, plainer to me; also 


his inaction this morning, for he did not seek the Reeves, but i 


waited for them to come to him. I had not noticed this tendency, 
to the same extent, in the blue, and still less in the other chosen 


birds ; now, however, I do notice it in his case, and, since his 


place is close to that of the brown Ruff, this reduces the likeli- 
hood of the four or five Rufis who came down to that seated all 
belonging to the latter. 7 

Does anything I have seen this afternoon—the driving off of 
this bird, for instance—call for modification of what I have said 
in regard to the part which fighting plays in the Ruff’s court- 
ship? As to this I must reflect and observe further—but I 
hardly think so. | 

April 27th.—At my place, again, about 8.80 a.m., and shortly 
afterwards counted eight Rufis fly in, in the semi- esi SO 
that I think this must be their habit. Some, perhaps, may 
come in earlier or sleep there—if they do sleep at all during the 
night. I put none up, however, in coming to the place, as I 
should have done, I think, had they been there. Of this, how- 


| 
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ever, I cannot be sure, for, though I have done so on other morn- 
ings, it was then a little lighter, and this might make the differ- 
ence between their taking alarm or not. fe 
 4.45.—The first Reeve in. Much darting about. Some 

springing and sparring—more prostrating. Then suddenly all 
off, and back in a few seconds, after one circle. 

Four Reeves in now. One stands by the brown Ruff, two 
elsewhere, in different places, and by different Ruffs. Pairing 
has taken place six times with the brown bird and five with the © 
- blue—and now these two have paired several times more, and I 
have seen, besides, two other ones pair. The principal pairing- 
time was between 4.45 and 5.30. a | 

Impossible to make out satisfactorily whether the Reeves pair 
with certain Ruffs only, or promiscuously, but I think it is the 
first.* A Reeve with something distinctive about her, and who 
pairs with the blue bird, I have not seen pair with the brown, 
- though both sit—and pair—near together. Nor have I been able 

to make out the brown bird pairing with more than two Reeves. 

There are now frequent sudden flights off of all the birds, 
with quick returns. These flights seem often quite instan- 
taneous, and are certainly not attributable to any extraneous 
cause. They are a psychological phenomenon, a part of the 
tout ensemble of Ruff habits when thus assembled together at 
the pairing-place. Such common impulses of various kinds 
affecting large—sometimes enormous—numbers of birds at one 
time are frequent in bird-life, and are not, in my opinion, to be 
accounted for on any theory known to and admitted by what is’ 
called orthodox science. * | 

Each Ruff has certainly a place of its own, and the most 
envenomed fights appear to me to result from one bird pitching 
down in another’s place, when he flies in. The aggrieved bird 
instantly rushes at the intruder, and there is a fight which may 
last for a longer or shorter time. The birds have then a 
perfectly frantic appearance. They kick, strike with their wings, 
and especially endeavour to bite or peck each other. This biting 
is very noticeable, the mandibles seeming to snap with rage. 


* A good example is the sudden hush which falls upon a whole shrieking 
ternery. I am speaking of a widely extended one. But see pp. 181, 182, and 
in the continuation. | | 
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Montagu says (speaking, I think, of birds in confinement), ‘‘ when 


either could obtain a firm hold with the bill, a leap succeeded,” 


_ but to me the springing and biting have: always seemed to be 


independent of each other. They leap, commonly, before they 
close, and then continue to do so, as a matter of course, the 
object seeming to be, as with other birds, to get above the 


adversary, and strike down upon him with wings and feet and 


bill. Of course, when one bird is displaced by another, others 


are displaced also, leading to general commotion, and moreover 
the mere anticipation of any fr esh arrival i is matter of excitement 
for every Ruff on the ground. 


I have noticed vicious conduct—if. enters bé vice—in a 


certain Reeve. This bird, after pairing with the blue Ruff, 


droops and quivers the wings, then, assuming the courting 


actions of the male, makes overtures to certain Reeves, which, 
~ however, do not seem to be understood. She even courted a 
Ruff in the same manner, but all in very inferior style. Whilst 


thus acting she had a very unpleasing appearance, but then she — 
is not at all a pretty Reeve, and looks an old bird—some of the 


Reeves are pleasing and elegant in appearance. She has paired _ 
twice with the blue bird, but with no other. The blue birdhas | 


paired three or four times with this and one other Reeve—no — 


other at all, as far as I have seen. The brown bird again has 
paired with, at least, two Reeves, but more I cannot be sure of. 
April 28th.—Down by 4a.m. Some birds ay off as I arrive, 
but are back almost directly. - | 
_ 4,20.-—-Fighting caused by bird coming in. Pitching down, 
not quite in his own place, he disturbs some bird or other, and, 
each being jealous of its chosen place, fighting ensues. The 


above, I think, may be considered one of the principal causes of — 
the Ruffs fighting, especially when no Reeve is on the ground. 
When the Reeves are there, too, it still has its place, for the very 


movements of the birds, towards and about her, produce this 


result. It is now apparent that each Ruff has his special place 


in the lists, and, as the birds are many in proportion to the size 
of the assembly-ground, we can understand how an attachment 


to it may have had its share—perhaps a powerful one—in the © 
development of the fighting instinct. This cause alone would 


have made skirmishes frequent, and, the appetite growing with 
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what it fed on, a pugnacious disposition would have been evolved. 
A social one, however, must have existed before, and it is curious 
and interesting, in watching these Ruff assemblies, to see the 
- combination of the two. They are, indeed, so interwoven that. 
the birds may almost be said to fight, and to love one 
another’s society, at the same time; but if the two things are 
irreconcilable, assuredly the one obtains till the other begins, 
and commences again as it leaves off. As, however, according 
to my own observations hitherto, that part of the twenty-four 
hours during which, in the breeding time, any individual Ruff is’ 
actually at blows with another, is probably, on the average, 
a good deal under half an hour,* it will be seen how smallaforce | 

the hostile one in reality is, in comparison with the social. And — 
| although, as just remarked, the encroachment upon each other’s 
standing-places is one of the main causes of contention amongst 
Ruffs, yet, on the other hand, the way in which, if this encroach- — 
ment does not take place, they will stand or sit for hours in close 
proximity, without coming into collision, is very observable. 
For instance, the apartments of the brown Ruff, and of the one. 
which, for convenience, I distinguish by the word blue (his ruff 
does seem to me more blue than black), are next one another, and 
so close as to be almost, if not quite, contiguous. Consequently, 
when the Reeves are there, it is difficult, supposing them to be 
not shared in common, to tell which belong to the one and which 
to the other. Yet in spite of this, and though the pairing was 
frequently proceeding on each property at the same time, I have 
never seen the two birds have anything like a real fight. Once 
—and I think it was on one of the‘latter occasions—there was a 
demonstration, followed by a spring or two, but it was soon over. 
Otherwise, except for certain little ebullitions which have taken 
place at long intervals, and amounted to nothing, they have been 
like the best of friends and old cronies. The above remarks 
apply, more or less—and much more than less—to all the 

other birds—friendliness, in fact, or at any rate the love of, 
_ or feeling of comfort in, each other’s society is the foundation of, 
the Ruff’s character. ‘The little ebullitions to which I refer are 


* It is a curious and, to me, significant fact that much later in the season 


(on my former visit), when the pairing must have been: over, fighting seemed 
to be not less, but more. 
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of the following nature, and constitute the second of the three 
principal causes which lead, or may lead, to strife. Every now 
and again, for no discoverable reason, a little emotional tempest 


of a warlike character seems to sweep through the assembly, or — 


a portion of it. The birds who come under its influence awake 
suddenly, as it were, from repose or a reposeful attitude of mind, 


crouch, ruffle their feathers, give a turn or two about, or from | 


side to side, and assume the fighting attitude (distinct from the — 


crouching or prostrate one which I have mentioned) towards one 


or other of their neighbours. Then, on the part of a pair or so, 


there is some springing and fighting, but it quiets down almost 


before it has well begun, and, in a few seconds, everything is 
quiet again. What exactly the birds feel on these occasions is 
difficult to say. It may best be thought of, perhaps, as a sort of 


sociable and light-hearted hostility, or perhaps it is individual 


hostility breaking out of collective sociability, and.guided merely 


_ by proximity—for I have seen but little sign amongst Rufis of 
enduring personal enmities, spite, or petty persecution. It is — 
more like a convivial, though rather sleepy, assembly of jack- 
tars, all very friendly, but any two ready to stand up and spar — 
at any moment. Imagine such an assembly, and a sudden 
passing idea of sparring sweeping at intervals through it, in a 


cust here or there, and one gets something I do not say like what 


these Ruff-meetings are, but like the idea that they give one. 


The third cause of fighting—of which, perhaps, the little ebulli- 


tions referred to are a sort of memory—is, of course, the presence 
of the Reeve, and the more the merrier in this respect. Tull 
latterly, however, this has not produced nearly so much com- 
bativeness, or, at any rate, not nearly so many prolonged duels, 


_as I was prepared to expect—but now I have seen some. Several 


times yesterday, for instance—I have only time, now, to get it 


-in—two birds fought with the most tremendous fury and energy 
for perhaps two or three minutes at a time; but whether the 


watch would have made it as long as this I am doubtful. At any 


rate, it was, I am sure, upon each occasion well under five 


minutes. As fighting, however, I have never yet seen the like. 
The birds literally hurled themselves at each other, biting and 


kicking with the. greatest imaginable fury, and striking showers © 
of blows with their wings, the noise of which was like so many 
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little thunder-claps. They spring very high, and when at an 
unusual distance from one another, one endeavours to get above 


_ the other, and to kick down upon him. Another character- 


istic of their fighting seems to be the rushing away after some 


‘* desperate close’ to get to the proper distance for another rush 


and leap—like two knights repairing, after their tilt, to opposite 


ends of the lists again. It is not always, however, that the two 
-are of a like mind, in this respect, and generally, perhaps, it 
amounts to no more than that one bird after another, getting 


slightly the worst of it, or at any rate desirous of disengaging 
and making a fresh onslaught, can best do so in this way. Its 
opponent, however, may be too quick for it, and may dash upon 
and seize it from behind, as one frequently sees. Whilst fight- 
ing, Ruffis seem actuated by a sort of madness (‘‘ aa furor brevis 
est’’), and it is more than rancour or malignity which their 
furious combats suggest. 

It is curious that the Schting out of which these ns pro- 
tracted duels have sprung has been all amongst some three or 
four or half-dozen birds at one end of the ground, and it is 


amongst these that I have seen just a few, and, as one may say, 


stray pairings take place, as also several forcible but futile 
attempts on the part of the male; whereas the two birds who 


have almost shared the Reeves between them have fought but © 


little, as far as I have been able to see. The Reeves have simply 
repaired to them, each on his own holding, and though there 
has been commotion and excitement, with some fighting, on 
~ account of the Reeves, round about them, they themselves have 
had no particular pitched battles—the brown one none that I 


have seen—only, as is usual, and, as I have before described, 


just before pairing they would make an excited rush away at 
another bird at some distance, give a spring or two, and then, 
rushing back again, the rite would be accomplished. This, how- 
ever, was only on occasions, or the rush would end only in a 
threatening. Is it possible that whilst these favoured birds are 


old ones, who go on with their established harem of the last and ~ 


preceding years, we see in these other turbulent wooers the younger 
males, who court the Reeves generally, and make a conquest 
here and there, either amongst new or old ones? It is true that 


the veterans, on this assumption, wooed their own Reeves when - 
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it was at all necessary to do so—which was not often the case— 
not, however, to win them—that, it was evident, had been done 
—hbut to induce them to pair. The ones I speak of, however, — 
seem to have no harems, but to “‘ shoot folly as it-flies,” so to 
speak, whilst passing by their part of the assembly-ground. For 
they, too, have had to stay in their own places, which happen to _ 
be all at one end—I do not mean in an absolutely hard and fast 

manner, but at that end they habitually were, and it was when 
the Reeves were there, too, that the wooing, fighting, and occa- 
sional pairing took place. Naturally, under these circumstances, 


the birds encroached upon each other’s places, and this may have 


had as much or more to do with the fighting as anything else. 
Kixcept that the Reeves were there, it did not appear to me to be 
specially marked in relation to the pairing, nor did any success 
of the male, in this respect, that I witnessed, seem due to his — 
martial powers, but directly to his courting actions, or if not 
that, then to himself, his presence—to separate which from his 
appearance appears to me to be a piece of prejudiced absurdity. 
Yet this idea of mine does not appear very probable. Why should | 
just two birds and no more be mature, and established in life ? 
The greatest part of the flock, surely, should be in that con- 
dition, and most of my supposed young wooers look as old as 
any. Nothing like a provisional hypothesis, however, with — 
further observation to check it. 

Some birds, at any rate, whether younger or older, have cor 
yet acquired their nuptial plumage, and these neither woo nor 
are regarded by the females. Of course, however, there are 
degrees in such acquirement. I have spoken of one bird which 
seemed, both on the first day I noticed anything of this sort, and 
also afterwards, to be favoured by a Reeve. This one’s plumage 
was not fully developed, but very nearly, and quite sufficiently so 
for it to have—with its coloration—a very striking appearance. 
Latterly, however, I think I may have mistaken the Reeve’s 
motive, which on one occasion, at any rate, was to get the bird 
in question out of the way. This Ruff, indeed, which I think 
must be a tenderfoot,* does not seem to have a place of its own 
like the others, and is consequently always in somebody’s way. 
I have mentioned the krown Ruft’s expelling him, in order to 


* In regard to the true relations of this bird see continuation. 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. XI., May, 1907. . P 
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pair, and he was expelled in the same way, and for the same 
purpose, by the blue one also, who pulled him up ‘by the scruff 
of his neck with his beak, and sent him packing. It was when — 
again in the brown Ruff’s territory that one of the latter’s Reeves 
pecked at him, as I now think, to have him out of the way. He 
was, however, unmistakably invited by another Reeve (not the 
first whose repeated caress I have recorded), though, instead of 
answering her expectations, he lost himself in a prostration. So 
implanted, indeed, is this habit that often a Ruff, instead of 
pairing, when, as in the above instance, he has every incentive 
to do sv, sinks down in this way at the side of his mistress, and 
goes no farther. Yet on another occasion this same bird 
attempted, but unsuccessfully, to pair with a Reeve by force. He 
-appéared to me to be somewhat stupid or half-witted, and I was 
struck with the fact that, although expelled on several occasions, 
in the manner I have mentioned, yet, as a rule, the Ruffs received © 
- him kindly. The brown one, for instance, would let him sit 
beside himself or just fronting him, and so would others. Yet, — 
as I have said, encroachments of this sort are one of the 
main causes of fighting. They must have page then, a 
difference in his case, either because he was a young bird, 
or that they recognized some mental deficiency—some want, 
that is to say—in him. Let that be the interpretation for the 


present. 


| Nothing special to note this afternoon. The only pairings 
which I saw take place were with the brown Ruff, and not more> 
than three in number. They may not have been with more than 
- one Reeve. Four, however, if not five, pressed about him, and 
appeared anxious for his ministrations, so that I feel sure, 
myself, that his harem includes these. That it includes three, I 
believe I have made out, for I have seen him pair with two, and, 
at another time, with a Reeve that had something salient about 
her appearance, and was, I am sure, neither of these. Neither 
is she the vicious Reeve (also peculiar-looking, and larger than 
any of the others, except a nondescript bird more like a male 
with female plumage, which I cannot make out), who has paired 
only, as far as I have seen, with the blue Ruff. He, however, 
pairs with at least one other, making two the bare minimum 


* See continuation, 
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which I have been able to distinguish. Yet, as said before, 

I have only seen eight undoubted Reeves at one time on the 
ground. If, then, they are true. to one Ruff, and if four belong 
to the brown one, and two, as a minimum, to the blue, this leaves © 
but two for all the rest. But evenif promiscuous in their habits, 
yet I have only seen two other Ruffs—or, at most, three—besides 
the brown and blue ones, pair. Yet I have counted twenty-two, 
and already the pairing seems to be on the wane. * What, then, 
is to be made of this 

April 29th.—Overpowering weariness in the ‘morning and — 
headache for the rest of the day made me miss this date. I got | 
down, however, by about 7 p.m. to arrange grass in my hole, 
and put up three or four Rufis, amongst them those two in-. 
_ evitable old clubbites, the brown bird and the blue—no Reeves. 
Is it not a noteworthy ‘thing that these two, who are almost 
always at home, are just the two who, with a very few exceptions, 
as far as I have yet been able to observe, have had it almost all 
_ their own way with the Reeves ? 

April 30th.—Going to bed, boots and all, I was up and iiss | 
before 2.30, and on the spot by 3. 1 walked over the pairing- 
ground, but neither saw nor heard any Ruff go up. Yet at 
3.20, without my noticing it, whilst I arranged my camera 
obscura, a number—indeed, almost the whole number—were 


. there. Thus it seems evident that Ruffs, in the breeding-time, 


feed during the night, and fly in to their haunt in the very early 
morning, so punctually that they get there almost all together. 
They may, however, feed together. There was a great deal of 
fighting in the darkness, and once three Rufts, like three little 
storm-clouds that had rushed together, fought a triangular duel. 
Whether this fighting was all about the Reeves I do not know, 
but I suppose it was chiefly, for there were two or more there— 
how many I cannot say—and, very early, others flew in, till, as 
it lightened slowly—the night fading, as it were, into day—it 
became apparent that they were numerous, and also—though 
how long it had been taking place I cannot say—that pairing 
was proceeding in a very spirited manner—more so than has yet 
been the case. The scene, in fact, was a quite bacchanalian 
one. Darting about, fighting and scrimmaging, the Ruffs again 


¥ This, however, was a little premature. 
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made a wonderful spectacle, their time, when not thus occupied, 
being spent in pressing about the Reeves, and eagerly courting 


them—which of the two occupied the greater part of it I am 


unable to say. The Reeves, for their part, seemed just as eager, 
in their way. If the Ruffs courted, they, as evidently, came 


there to be courted, as they, from time to time, testified. How 
many Ruffs paired, exclusive of the blue and the brown one, | 


cannot say for certain, but I did not distinctly see more than 
four, and should doubt if more than six did. But things glowed 


more—‘‘the sweet influences of the Pleiades,” it was evident, — 
were more felt, Venus reigned more supreme than on any former — 


occasion. Yet this was in the very early dawn, the grass all frosted 
and hung with dew, whilst a pure white mist curled up to a few feet 


above it, and there hung, presenting a most beautiful appearance, 


as the sun’s first rays—sent out before him—began to illuminate 


the delicate, filmy sea. Holland was Holland no longer, but a. 


very flat fairy-land, in which danced houses and windmills. And 
it was in this chill mist and frostiness of the first morning—4, 
perhaps—that nuptial joys were at their height. This, of course, 
—though the mist was in partial abeyance over the bare, 


trampled space occupied by the birds—yet made it difficult to 


follow individual happenings closely, and when I have said that 
certain Ruffs, besides the two Lotharios, now paired with certain 
Reeves, I have said all I can say with certainty. Six or perhaps 
eight others may have done so, but it did not strike me as so 
many. Three or four is all I can vouch for. | 


During this early period neither the brown nor the blue Ruff 
had been very much occupied, and both, for the most part, had 


kept their places. Then, as the light lightened and observation 


grew easy, a little troop of Reeves pressed down, as usual, upon 


them, and began to make court, to the brown one especially. 
They pressed upon him, and as he lay, quiescent, after the first 
responses, either pecked him gently about the head or neck, 
or, crouching in front of him, walked backwards, and claimed 
his attention by a still more suggestive contact. Upon these 
various hints he “‘ spake’ a good many times, but so eager were 
the hens that one would sometimes push another out of the way, 
and in several instances, instead of waiting, they paired uni- 
sexually, whilst once there was the strange sight of Ruff and 
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Reeve hindering one another in the discharge of the marital 


office. When one sees hen birds coming up uninvited to the 
male, and acting in this way, one begins to wonder what that 
oft-used phrase, ‘‘ the coyness of the female,” really means, and 
one realizes forcibly the enormous proportion which mere assev- 
eration, repeated from mouth to mouth and from book to book, 
bears, in natural history, to actual ascertainment. If the hen 
acts like this at 4 in the morning, when all the world is in 
bed, it is conceivable that later, when it is up, she may be 
a little ‘‘coy,” 2. e. sated. The question is whether the supposed 
coyness is not always to be explained by some fact which bears 


no real relation to the idea conveyed by the word. The male is 


often coy in the same way, and would be called so were he not 


_ the male. Disinclination to a certain act, for a variety of reasons, 


comprehensible in themselves, and shared by both sexes, is not 
an active principle of dislike confined to one sex only. Instead, 


_ therefore, of using the word in the loose way that we do, we 
‘should set ourselves to ascertain if there is really such a thing in 


nature as we understand by it. These Reeves, at any rate, had — 
thrown off all modesty, if they ever possessed it, of which I have, 
as yet, seen no evidence. Possibly their numbers, by exciting a 


spirit of emulation, may have had something to do with the 


matter, but I rather suppose that more have come because more 
have felt the inclination to. I counted, at different times, ten, 
twelve, and thirteen, and as the one I have spoken of, who has a 


_ distinctive appearance, was not amongst them—at least, I never 


saw her—this makes fourteen, as the minimum number of Reeves — 
belonging to the flock, exclusive of one or two nondescript- look- 
ing birds, whose sex I have not yet felt sure about. 

There were also one or two cases of male unisexual coition, 
but this was not so noticeable a feature as it has, at some other 
times, been. A Redshanks that, on two occasions, entered the 
charmed circle, was, each time, wooed by a Bull, but ran only 


the faster. 


Now, too, it struck me, more foreibly than it has before, that 
the Reeves were pairing promiscuously—that the same bird, I 
mean, admitted two or more Ruffs. But, again, certainty in 


regard to this was impossible, and it may very well not have 


been the case. The general abandon of the scene was calculated 
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to produce the impression, but as far as detailed observation 
goes I have no evidence. With one exception—not present—it 
is practically impossible to distinguish the Reeves, and, with so 
much motion and little light, I could never, for long, keep one 
distinct from the other. When it was lighter, and then quite 
light, I had no clear evidence of promiscuity, but the difficulty 
above mentioned was hardly lessened. Say, however, that eight 
-Ruffs have paired, then if two have four Reeves apiece—and this, 
I believe, is a minimum—this only leaves one apiece for the | 
other six, if we take fourteen as the full number of the Reeves. 
But then, again, there may be more Reeves, and all may not 
have come in at the same time. Still, the general features of the | 
scene rather suggest promiscuity on the part of either sex—_ 
though limited, as far as the Reeves are concerned, by a some- 

what slender choice of Ruffs—than polygamy. The Reeves 
press up to this or that Ruff in twos or threes, or little batches, 
but the signs, on the part of each male, that these are his special 
seraglio, are not so prominent as one might expect. Such a 
sign would be his keeping, or attempting to keep, them together, 
and resenting their straying away amongst other Ruffs, but of 
_ this I have seen absolutely nothing—the reverse, indeed, is 
noticeably the case. Perhaps, therefore, I should rather have 
said that the evidence is all against the theory that each selected 
Ruff has a harem, or, at least, that he cares about having one. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NDHLONDHLO. 
By CHARLES M. D. Srewarr. 


OF late years zoology has been caricad by the discovery of 
many new species. Here, on the contrary, I aim at placing on | 
record evidence tending to establish the fact of the partial or — 
complete extinction of a reptile during recent years. | 

_ The Ndhlondhlo was a serpent well known to all the Kafirs 
of Natal and Zululand as exceeding all other venomous snakes in 
size, deadliness, ferocity, and swiftness of attack, and Ndhlon- 
dhlo was one of the titles of honour applied to the Zulu monarch. 
It was reputed to have upon its head a crest resembling a feather, 
and to whistle shrilly when excited. I hesitate to relate all I 
have heard concerning -it, lest I should myself open to wad 
charge of romancing. 

Even in the seventies it was so rare that. some Europeans 
thought it to be only a very old Black Mamba, but whenever I 
suggested this explanation to Kafirs they emphatically repudiated 
it, and maintained that it was a distinct species. | 

—Colenso’s Zulu-English dictionary says that the Ndhlondhlo 
is ‘‘ crested—poisonous—the king of snakes—applied as a word 
of honour to a chief, and also, by way of reproach, to a woman 

of violent temper.” 

Recently, to my surprise, I learnt that it was aniknown to 
science. Being rare, and possibly extinct, I have small hope of 
establishing the fact of its existence in the past except by 
circumstantial evidence. Although the evidence of natives upon 
points of natural history is often reliable enough when no super- 
stition intervenes to vitiate it, the prejudice against it so discounts 
its value that I am compelled to rely 0: on the scant testimony 
obtainable from Europeans. 

I make my appeal, not to those who are scientists only and 
— nothing more, but to those who, while interested in natural 

history, also possess the judicial faculty of appraising the value 
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of evidence. My first step was to write to Mr. C. R. Saunders, 
C.M.G., who is Civil Commissioner in Zululand, and who has a 

great reputation as a keen sportsman and observer of nature. It 
goes without saying that he speaks Kafir fluently, and has that 
intimate knowledge of the people without which no HKuropean 


can hope to acquire accurate information. Here is an vrata 
from his letter i in reply to mine :— 


“To come to the main point of your iothersathes question of the 
Ndhlondhlo. I am afraid. I cannot throw much light on this, as all 
the information I have been able to gather is not much more than you 
possess. Some twenty years ago, and later, every native we met pro- 
~fessed to know of the Ndhlondhlo, and they were in those times most 
emphatic as to its being a distinct species, and the most deadly snake 
known. ‘They all declared it was not a Black Mamba, but much 
larger, and with a feather on its head; that it often killed people 
herding cattle, which it would then drive away by whistling to them. 
The belief as to the existence of such a reptile was most universal 
both amongst the Zulus and the Natal Kafirs about the time men- 
tioned, and, as almost every man, woman, and child in those days 
knew the Black Mamba well, it is difficult to convince oneself that the 
existence of the Ndhlondhlo as a distinct variety or species at one time 
‘isa myth. At the same time, if it did exist in olden times, I fancy it 

must have become extinct, as one seldom or ever hears the name men- 
tioned now, and the majority of the present Echotation of natives know 
nothing about it. : 

‘‘T know almost every inch of Zululand, and a good deal of Swazi- 
land, Portuguese territory, and the greater part of Natal; but in all 
my travels, although they have extended to parts where Black Mambas 
are very numerous and attain to a very large size, particularly on the 
Libombo Mountains, I have not come across anything which I could 
describe with any certainty as distinct from the ordinary Black Mamba. 
The nearest approach to anything of the sort was one I shot myself 
“many years ago—about 1874—near the Tongaat River, in Natal. It 
was the largest I ever saw, measuring sixteen feet in length, and 
though 1 then thought, and still have no valid reason to alter that 
opinion, that it was only a very old Black Mamba, most of the natives 
who saw it declared it was an Ndhlondhlo, the existence of which was fully 
believed in at that time. Every detail in connection with my encount- 
ering it is still vividly impressed on my mind, although I was only a 
youngster at the time, and to a certain extent corroborated the stories 
the natives told of the Ndhlondhlo. I was walking along the edge of a 
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krantz through some grass which had recently been burnt, shooting 
_ Pigeons, and suddenly became aware of the presence of the snake 
coming towards me with its head raised some three feet or more above 
the ground. I noticed that it seemed to have a hood on the top of its — 
head. I at once fired, killing it on the spot, and, although it was shot 
through the head, it was not injured in the slightest, as I was using 
No. 6 shot, and the distance was sufficient for the shot to have scattered. | 
On examining its head there were some long scales—three, I think— 
which, when lifted up, formed a sort of hood. These scales were from 
half an inch to an inch long. Being very proud of my trophy, lI 
dragged it several miles home, when it was examined by several old 
natives, and carefully measured, with the result stated. It was much 
lighter in colour than numerous other Black Mambas I have killed 
and seen, being of a dark slate-colour, parmouiarsy about the head, 
which was almost a pale bluish colour.” 


| Mr. Saunders gives his testimony with shiaieehin clearness. 
He declines to commit himself to a belief in the existence of the 
Ndhlondhlo as a distinct species, but his dictum is merely an 
expression of personal opinion. — 
Now, upon the assumption that it was a very old Black 
Mamba, it would be a most interesting addition to natural 
‘history knowledge to learn that it was so completely differ- 
-entiated from the normal Black Mamba as to induce, in natives, © 
the belief that it was a distinct species. But this supposition 
seems hardly tenable. -Black Mambas are now as numerous as 
~ ever. Why, then, are there no old ones to be seen nowadays ? 
Until this question is answered it seems difficult to come to any 
conclusion other than that the Ndhlondhlo was a distinct species, 
which is now quite or nearly extinct. | 
The head of an ordinary snake is as bare of scales as the 
carapace of a Tortoise. Mr. Saunders says that the three scales 
were upon the head. Possibly this may have been an error, due 
to imperfect observation. Yet my old waggon-driver, Mataffayen, 
who had seen Ndhlondhlos dead and living, described them as 
having a feather or plu’) upon the head. On my questioning 
him closely, he replied t: it was not a feather but resembled a 
feather when the creature 28 alive. 
Even if its existence is not established on the foregoing eVi- 
dence, it is clear that the belief in its existence could not have 
been mythical, for, with Katirs, myths are persistent. Notwith- 
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standing the experiences of the Zulu war, the recent insurrection 
in Natal showed that the Kafirs still retain the belief that they 
ean be rendered bullet-proof by incantations. That the know- 
ledge of the Ndhlondhlo is dying out amongst the present 
generation of Kafirs can, therefore, only be ascribed to the 
_ decrease or extinction of the species. 
[interviewed Mr. Boulenger, whom I believe to be the oreatest 
living authority on reptiles. He said that, as far as he was: 
aware, no Black Mamba had ever been known to approach such 
a size as the snake recorded by Mr. Saunders, though he was © 
willing to admit that Black Mambas might attain sixteen feet. 
The differentiation in colour did not trouble him, as snakes are 
especially variable in that respect. The crest was a difficulty to 
him, but he suggested that an old Black Mamba might give the 
- appearance of a crest by elevating the scales of the neck just at 
the back of the head. With all deference to his vast knowledge, 
it seems difficult to conceive of such functional differentiation, 
unless there was at the same time some corresponding modifica- 
tion of the controlling muscles. I believe, too, that no snake 
has ever been known to raise its scales. The keepers of the 
‘Snake House at the Zoological Gardens have never observed 
anything of the kind. 
I felt that the disappearance of this species without any 
assignable cause was a difficulty, but Mr. Boulenger assured me 
that such cases of extinction are not unknown. He instanced 
the Coluber longissimus (often called C. esculapii), and the Eimys 
orbicularis (European Pond Tortoise), which once were spread 
over Europe, but which now can only be found in certain isolated 
localities, and even these small areas are steadily contracting. 
Recently Dr. R. J. Colenso and Mr. F. E. Colenso (sons of — 
the great Bishop of Natal, whom I had the privilege of knowing), 
very courteously gave me their experiences of what they think 
may have been an Ndhlondhlo. Dr. Colenso, when a boy, saw a 
large snake of a dark colour moving through long grass at least 
three feet high. Its head was elevated considerably above the 
srass, and he distinctly observed a crest resembling a feather, 
which sloped back from the head, somewhat as the crest of a 
Cockatoo does. I asked whether the crest appeared to spring 
from the neck or from the head. He replied that it appeared to 
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spring from the after-part of the occiput. Mr. Colenso gave 
me information which fully experience of his 
brother. 
It is to be noted that the snake was not irritated, but was 
- calmly pursuing its way. The inference, therefore, is clear, viz. 


that the crest was not a mere elevation of neck-scales in a 


- moment of anger, but that it was a true crest. 

_ I fear that, as no specimen of the Ndhlondhlo has ever been 
seen in a jar of spirits, and probably will never be so seen, it will 
be difficult to convince the majority of people that it ever existed. 
Still, the general evidence may convince some that the belief of 
a nation was founded on observed facts, and that the deadly 
king of snakes once was, although it may have 1 now ceased 
to be. 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 
By Gorpon DaLGLigsH. 


(Concluded from p. 150.) 


_A wore beautiful bird even than the “‘ Coppersmith”’ is often 
to be seen in Indian gardens—the Blue-faced Barbet (Cyanops _ 
astatica), a most gorgeously coloured bird, with shades of blue, — 
green, and bright crimson all blended together in exquisite 
harmony. ‘The note of this Barbet differs considerably from 
_ that of the ‘‘ Coppersmith,” and may be likened to the syllables — 
_ “‘kuturruk,” uttered at slow intervals, but is quite as monotonous 
as that of Xantholema hematocephala. | 

To the exile in India, who is forced to remain indoors during 
the greater part of the long, hot, Indian summer’s day, the 
different cries and sounds of birds, beasts, and insects, heard 
day after day with no change, begin at length to become irksome. 
I have above alluded to the none too melodious cry of the Bar- 
_ bets, but this can in no way compare with the cordially detested 
voice of the Hawk-Cuckoo, or Brain-fever Bird (Hierococcyx 
varius). As sure as its voice is heard throughout the land, so 
surely is the summer approaching, with its heat and numerous 
discomforts. When the temperature is well over a hundred in 
the shade, then the “‘ Brain-fever Bird” begins +> tune up, and 
its hateful cry is hear« all day and night, too; indeed, it is 
a mystery to me how or when it finds time for eating or sleep- | 
ing. If you can imagine someone whistling in a very shrill high — 
key, and gradually ascending the scale to its fullest pitch, then - 
coming half-way down again, and finally ending up with “ brain 
fever,’ repeated several times—or, as some have it, ‘‘ we feel it ”’ 
—you have a very good idea of the bird’s ery. Another render- 
ing of itis: ‘‘O lor’! O lor’! how very hot it’s getting. I feel 
it ; I feel it.” The ‘‘ Brain-fever Bird” is another of the para- - 
_ sitic Cuckoos, and deposits its eggs in the nests of the ‘‘ Seven 
Sister’ Birds (Crateropus canorus). It has been said that ‘‘ India 
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is a country cursed with Cuckoos,” and the list truly is a long 
- one, and most of them have peculiar cries. There is one found 
in many gardens (Cuculus that says most 
“* Make more Pekoe.”’ 

In a certain garden in Bengal that I know well hana an 
ancient banyan tree. This is the haunt of a colony of Spotted 
Owlets (Athene brama), birds closely allied to the European 
Little Owl (A. noctua), the far-famed bird of Minerva. These 
Little Owlets are very noisy, and keep up a continuous chatter. 
A pair built their nest near the house, and for some reason or 
- other one of the birds took a violent dislike to my father. It 
would swoop down and peck at his head if he went anywhere 
near the nest; and so violent were its onsets that it actually drew 
blood, and on one occasion lifted the cap from off his head. 
Other people, strangely enough, the Owl left alone, and my — 
father was the only member of the household on whom it ever 
vented its spite. Most curious and quaint little birds are these 
~ Owls. If you should happen to disturb one from its sleep 
in some tree during the day it will blink and peer at you, snap-- 
ping its bill the while, and going through the most absurd antics, 
bowing and courtesying. Unlike most other Owls, this one is | 
somewhat sedentary in its habits, and prefers to sit and watch 
for its prey from some post of vantage, as the roof of a house or 
tree-stump. It comes out early in the evening, and retires late 
—just about the time the King-Crow begins to tune up. 

The list of Owls found in India is a lengthy one, and beyond 
the scope of the present paper ; but among the common forms I 
might mention the Barn-Owl, a bird often found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Indian houses, and of almost world-wide distribu- 
tion ; and, being subject to much climatic variation, has given 
rise to many bad species, and it may be as well to say that there 
is in reality only one Barn-Owl, and that is Strix flammea. No 
bird has suffered more at the hands of vulgar superstition than 
the Owl, both at home and abroad, and natives in India always 
speak of it as something devilish and uncanny, and if one should 
happen to enter a house hey say a death is certain to take 
place. 

The Henareddkers, or Sunbirds, to 4 a certain extent, replace 
in the Old World the Humming-birds of the New. It would 
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perhaps be hard to find more exquisite little birds than these, of 
which several species are to be found in Indian gardens. Van 
-Hasselt’s Sunbird (Arachnechthra hasselti) is, to my mind, the 
loveliest of the whole family. It isa small bird, about the size 
of a Goldcrest, and, indeed, the brilliancy of its plumage rivals 
many of the far- famed Humming-birds. The male has the 
whole head shining metallic green, shoulders velvety black, 
upper back purplish green, throat bronze, under parts bright | 
red. This description, I fear, cannot do justice to the bird, but 
some colours in nature almost defy description. The females of 
Honeysuckers are quite dull little birds, having for the most part — 
a mixture of olive-green and yellow. The Purple Honeysucker 
(A. asiatica) is a Common species in many gardens in Bengal, 
and has for so small a bird a very loud and clear song, resembling 
that of the English Wren. The nest is made of cobwebs and 
moss, oval in shape, with.an entrance-hole at the side, and this 
is usually suspended from a twig, rarely from the eaves of — 
houses. The Amethyst-rumped Honeysucker (A. zeylonica) is — 
often sold as a cage-bird in Calcutta, and I believe does well for 
atime. A friend of mine had one which was fed on a moistened 
sugary paste. : 
“Fine feathers do not always make fine birds” is a certainly 
true with regard to the Indian. Roller (Coracias indica), which 
has a harsh unpleasant cry, and is moreover one of the most. 
pugnacious of Indian birds, and rarely loses an opportunity of 
fighting with one of its own kin and sundry other birds. The 
Indian Roller—or, as it is better known to residents in India, as 
‘Blue Jay’”’—is, like the Golden Oriole and King-Crow, one of 
the features of an Indian landscape, and I do not think I am ~ 
exaggerating when I say that on a journey from Bombay to 
Tirhoot, in Bengal, | saw from the carriage window, on an 
average, one Blue Jay for every two or three telegraph-poles. 
I once read in some book that the American globe-trotter’s name 
for the Roller was ‘‘ Surprise Bird,” and I think a very good 
name too. Seen as it sits on the telegraph-wires or posts, it is 
not much to look at, but see it as it takes to flight, and the 
startling display of dark and light blue is very striking. When 
not engaged in quarrelling the Roller is a sedentary and lazy 
_ bird, only leaving its perch to chase some passing insect. I have 
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brought up young birds, which were not at all difficult to rear. 
On one occasion I saw a Roller hover over and plunge in water, 
like a Kingfisher, and this suggested to my mind an interesting 
theory. The Roller is very Kingfisher-like in many of its ways, 
and might not this taste for water have been inherited by a bird 
whose ancestors descended from Kingfisher-like birds? The 
Indian Roller is regarded as sacred by all pious Hindoos, and 
when I first went out to India, everything being new to me, and 
also being keen on collecting birds, I was in the act of shooting 
a specimen of this bird, when an English-speaking Hindoo lad 
- that accompanied me laid his hand on my arm and said earnestly, | 
“Do not shoot pretty bird, sir; like God!’’ To his mind the 
beauty of the bird and that of his deity were one, and out of 
respect to his feelings I lowered my gun. It is a curious fact 
that, though Rollers appear to feel the heat as much as any bird, 
and sit with gaping bills during a hot day, they seldom drink. 

Among the Pigeon family one of the most noticeable is the 
Bengal Green Pigeon (Crocopus pheenicopterus), a bird of exquisite 
plumage, which is very fond of the fruit of the banyan tree. Its — 
— eall, which is a low soft whistling, has been likened to the sound 
of rippling water. As it keeps to the thickest and highest part 
of the tree, it does not afford much scope for observation. I have 
never seen them on the ground, and very much doubt if they ever 
do settle on it. Two familiar Indian Doves are the Spotted Dove 
(Turtur suratensis), and the Indian Ring-Dove (7'. risorius) ; the 
latter has soft and pleasing notes, and a native rendering of 
them is ‘‘sissoo do,” z.e. ‘‘ give mustard seed.”” The Red Turtle- 
Dove (Hnopopelia tranquebarica) is, to my mind, the most beau- 
tiful of any of our Indian Doves. The male bird is somewhat 
larger than a Thrush, and has the general plumage rosy pink, 
with slate-blue head and black collar. It is found commonly 
enough in some parts in small flocks among crops. 

Most, if not all, Indian gardens have in or near them water 
in some form or another, whether it be river, lake, or pond, and 
fishing quietly by the side of it will be seen the Little Heron, 
known to Anglo-Indians as ‘‘ Paddy-bird’’—or, to give it its correct — 
name, the Pond Heron (Ardea greyi). I think one of the most 
attractive features of Indian bird-life is the Heron iamily, so 
generously distributed throughout the country—irom the Common 
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and Purple Herons, beautiful Snowy Kgrets, to the little dwarf 
Bitterns. Every piece of water—I speak chiefly of Bengal—has 
its Herons in some form or another, and none are so common as 


the “ Paddy-bird.” Its colour, as it patiently waits for its finny 


prey, so blends with its surroundings as to make it almost in- 
visible; but as it is disturbed it flies up, uttering a harsh croak, 


and displaying its conspicuous white wings—in fact, another 


_ “Surprise Bird.” In the breeding season it is a lovely creature, 
resembling the Squacco Heron (A. ralloides) of Europe, to 


_ which it is closely allied. The breeding plumes of this and other - 


Herons are much sought after by a class of natives whose busi- 
ness it is to snare birds, and a good price they fetch—or used to 
fetch—in the Calcutta market. Thanks to the trouble a lot of 


people have taken in India, a society for the protection of birds 


has sprung up, and the Herons, with many others, come under 
its influence. Such a good work as.this deserves every support, 
for what would a country be without its birds? And the Herons 
are a family of birds we could ill afford to lose, and, as I have 


said before, add much to the charm of many an Indian land- 


scape. 


The above number of birds I nev written about are only a 


small percentage of those found in and around Indian cardens, 


and a whole volume might be written on the avian inhabitants © 


of these alone. To the naturalist birds are a source of never- 
failing interest, and thanks to them I have been able to spend 
many a long Indian day with full enjoyment, when otherwise 
time would have hung heavily on my hands. 


a 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA, 
Whiskered Bat in Somerset.—While searching the Cheddar Caves 


on April 4th and 18th last, I took two specimens of the Whiskered Bat 
_ (Myotis mystacinus). This Bat is not recorded in ‘ Millais’ for Somer- 
set, though no doubt it has been taken there before, and not recorded. 


I was informed that Barbastelles lived there too, and I obtained 


Greater and Lesser Horseshoes and Long-eared Bats there myself. 


The Whiskered Bat was reported for Wells Cathedral, as also the 


Barbastelle, Greater and Lesser Horseshoes, Long-eared, and Pipis- 


trelles.—P. Buxton (82, Great Cumberland Place, London, W.). 


The Dartford Warbler (Sylvia undata) in Hants.—It is with great 


_ pleasure I have to record the reappearance in some of its old haunts of 


this little, dark, short-winged, but long-tailed species. Some thirty 


_ years ago it was not rare in several localities I used to visit—where the 


Stonechat resided, and the Whinchat passed its summer stay—and, 


_ being resident the whole year through, it was always an interesting 


object amongst the furze-bushes. It is one of those species whose 


acquaintance, once made, is not soon forgotten, for, although a poor | 


Warbler as far as scope or compass of song is considered, I know of | 
few more active and interesting, as it dives in and out of its much- 
loved furze-bushes, and assumes the most grotesque attitudes—remind- 
ing one of the Tits, flits and erects its tail like a Wren, or creeps away 
like a Nuthatch—amongst the prickly stems; often entering the bush ~ 
low down, and as quickly departs from a more elevated position, only 


- to go through the same performance in the nearest bush; or at other 


times I have watched it very closely as it collected the minutest insects — 
from the rough bark of the furze, keeping up a happy and continued 


‘chatter as it did so. The severe winter of 1881-2 seemed to have 


killed or driven away the whole community, and for many years my 

friends have searched for it in vain. In some parts of the forest it has 

always held its ground, perhaps in decreasing numbers, and of its 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. XI., 1907. 
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present scarcity or abundance I cannot speak. More than a century 
has passed since the indefatigable Colonel Montagu wrote of the habits 
of this tiny bird, as observed in Devonshire, and very little can be 
added to its life-history to-day. Does it migrate? If so, when and 
whither? as it is often seen more frequently in the winter than in 
summer ; and yet I suppose there is no influx from more northern - 
localities, where it is scarce or unknown. Asa ‘‘resident,” the scarcity 
of food in the colder. weather may induce extra activity, and con- 
- sequently it is oftener detected; but it seems rather curious it should 
disappear for a number of years, and then be found in the same locality : 
as of old, yet such is the case I am told. —G. B. Cornin (Ringwood). © 


Status of Grey Wagtail.—Your correspondent, Mr. W. H. Parkin 
(ante, p. 151), asks for the experience of, others regarding the Grey Wag- 
tail. My own experience is that Motacilla raii and M. melanope are both — 
local in their distribution, and that you do not find the two species in 
large numbers (if at all) in thesame district at the same timeof year. In 
the valley of the Chess (Bucks), as also in that part of Bedfordshire with 
which I am most familiar, the Grey Wagtail is present in considerable 
numbers in winter. In neither locality have I seen it in the summer, | 
when its place is taken by the Yellow Wagtail. Here, in the valley of the 
Tay, the Grey Wagtail makes its appearance with great regularity be- 
- tween the 1st and 10th of April, and the local boatmen regard it as a 
summer migrant. It is now fairly plentiful, and if anything more 
abundant than it was six years ago. In the valley of the Tamar 
(Devon) there were a great many Grey Wagtails last autumn, but 
I have never seen a Yellow one there. A pair nested for many years 
on the ground in a corner of the verandah of our house, but the hen 
bird unfortunately got shut into the drawing-room one evening, and 
was badly frightened by my cat. It deserted its nest, and has never 


returned. — Mary Ducuess or Brprorp (Meikleour R. S.0., Perth- 
shire, N.B. ). 


In the April number of ‘The Zoologist’ (ante, p. 151), Mr. W. H. 
Parkin writes re the decrease of the Grey Wagtail (Motacilla melanope) 
in the Shipley district of Yorkshire, and asks for the observations of — 
other North-countrymen on this species. Perhaps Irish information 
_ may prove interesting to him as well as some others of your readers. 
The Grey Wagtail is not a migratory species here, but frequents the 
_ same localities all the year round. Of late years these birds appear to — 
be on the increase in this district (Hillsborough, Co. Down). Five 
years ago I only knew of two pairs in this neighbourhood, but now. 
there are at least six pairs, each pair apparently keeping to its own 
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portion of the stream orrivulet. The Yellow Wagtail (M. raii) is very 
local in Ireland, but breeds within twelve miles, while the Pied Wag- 
tail (M. lugubris), common in winter, is now seldom seen in the district 
_ during the breeding season, although some years ago it bred not rarely 
in the neighbourhood. —Nevin H. Fosrzr (Hillsborough, Co. Down). 


Cirl- Bunting i in Hertfordshire, Brambling i in Bedfordshire. _Walk- 
ing past Cheldwick Manor on February 14th, I observed a male Cirl- | 
Bunting (Emberiza cirlus) on the fence along the roadside; it was 
particularly tame, allowing me to watch it from a few yards distant. 
A few Bramblings were also seen in that county. On the high chalk — 
lands between Luton and Barton, in Bedfordshire, flights of this 


bird were very numerous.—J. (Dowles mater, Shrop- 
aire). 


_Hen-Harrier (Circus cyaneus) in South-western Hants.—Some in- 
_ teresting notes on the occurrence of this fine species in the neighbour- 
ing county of Surrey appear on page 92 of the present volume, and it 
may be remembered I gave a short account of a specimen having been ~ 
found dead near here some monthsago. Since that time I have known 
of no fewer than five or six being slaughtered, and several others seen 
- within a radius of six or eight miles, and, strange to say, the majority - 
were females, or at least birds in the dark brown plumage. Iam aware 
that the male of this species is said to breed sometimes in the brown 
plumage of the second year, but four out of the six above mentioned 
were undoubtedly mature females, and I heard of but three ‘blue 
hawks.” In flight —so different from that of the Peregrine Falcon—such 
a large and conspicuous bird as a Harrier is a great temptation to the 
came-preserving community, who lose no opportunity to destroy indis- 
criminately any of the Hawks and Owls, all of which are classed as 
“vermin.” Let us hope some of the Harriers may be spared to nest, 
and rear their fluffy brood in peace. Years ago, in the summer or 
autumn, the sight of its near relation, Montagu’s Harrier (C. cineraceus), 
was not altogether a rare sight, as it quartered the ground to and fro, 
- on lithesome and sailing wing, over the moors and heaths of the forest, 
the stubble-fields on its borders, or, more rarely, even the meadows in 
the valley of the Avon, where I have seen it several times.—G. B. 
Corzin (Ringwood). 


Spring Arrival of Sandwich Terns in Killala Bay.—As I have seen 
no records of the spring arrival of this species of Tern on the English 
and Scotch coasts, I shall be very pleased if some of your corre- 
-spondents will supply dates of arrivals in next number of ‘ Zoologist,’ 
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to be compared with some notes of the earliest that I have taken here. 
I give only March dates :—On March 28rd, 1852; 21st, 1854 ; 20th, 
1856; 29th, 1877; 24th, 1880; 81st, 1881 ; 30th, 1882; 30th, 1885 ; 
25th, 1886; 28th, 1887; 28th, 1889; 15th, 1890; 28th, 1891; 27th, 
1892; 23rd, 1898; 27th, 1894; 80th, 1895; 22nd, 1897; 26th, 1899 ; 
and 24th, 1907. These Terns must be very hardy, for cold weather 


does not appear to affect them after their arrival here. When they 


arrived on March 27th, 1892, there was four inches of snow on the 
ground, and the mercury in thermometer indicated six degrees of frost, 


and yet they were as lively and noisy as if it was the month of May. —- 
Rosert WarrEN (Moy View, Ballina). | 


Winter Notes from Ringwood, Hants.—The past winter, notwith-— 


standing its brief severity, was not very productive of rare wildfowl 


upon the Avon. Wigeon were here rather earlier than usual 


, and 
later in the season were in large flocks; one or more small “ skeins”’ 


of Wild Geese were seen, and, if an inference is to be drawn from the 


single bird killed, they belonged; to the White-fronted species (Anser 
albifrons) ; several Gadwall put in an appearance, but in very immature 
plumage. The Tufted Duck was commoner than usual—this is scarcely 


to be wondered at, as comparatively recently it has become a nesting ~ 


species in Hants, but the Shoveler, which undoubtedly sometimes 
‘remains to breed, was scarce, and this in face of the fact that birds were 
seen at intervals throughout the summer; Teal, although in some con- 
siderable flocis, were not so abundant as last season, neither were 
Snipe, although a fair number of Jack-Snipe were accounted for. Such 


species as Pintail, Goldeneye, Goosander, &c., which formerly visited — 


us in severe weather, were ‘‘ conspicuous by their absence,” and I am 


glad to say I knew of but one Bittern having been killed, though ~ 


- several were seen in the neighbourhood; let us hope some of our 


sportsmen are becoming wiser in sparing this beautiful and interesting 
bird. We somehow escaped—to a certain extent—the great snow- 


storms such as visited other localities both east and west, but several 
migrants were abundant, such as the Redwing and Brambling, which 


latter were in countless numbers wherever the ‘‘ beech-mast’’ were to. 


be found, and I saw a male in lovely plumage as late as April 18th. 


The poor Redwings seemed to suffer more quickly than most species — 


whilst the frosts and snow continued, and many were picked up in a 
famished condition. A friend of mind, whilst “ flight’’-shooting in the 
dusk, shot a female Kestrel, scarcely knowing what it was, and on 


picking it up found it had an apparently starved Redwing securely 
clasped in one of its claws. 


Several Merlin were reported, and the : 


© 
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Hooded Crows were too much in evidence for many a sportsmau’s 


wounded quarry, and in some instances were very bold and crafty. 
The Short-eared Owl has deserted us altogether, and it is several years 
since I heard of one in this particular neighbourhood, although pre- 
viously it was not uncommon in the winter time, and I have occasion- 
ally seen it in the summer months ; the Siskin, too, does not visit us 


so regularly as it did once; the numbers of the Crossbill are very 


uncertain, and do not frequent this neighbourhood so much as they | 


_ did formerly, when the fir woods were very extensive, giving both 


shelter and food to this handsome species. On a part of the river 
where the wildfowl are shot from ‘‘gazes’’—(an interesting article on 
this particular mode of shooting is published in a recent number of the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’ from the pen of a well-known sportsman)—the 
following birds were killed, from Nov. 28th to Feb. 15th, in five shoot- 
ings, averaging five guns, viz. :—Wild Duck, 421; Wigeon, 99; Teal, 
81; Tufted Duck, 84; Pochard, 8; Gadwall, 3 ; White- 
fronted Goose, 1; Coot, 176; Casibin. 67. ies it will be seen, 
from the amount of slaughter, that a large number of fowl were on the 
water, especially considering none were hand-reared, as was the case 


- some years ago; and yet they were few compared with the vast flocks 


frequenting the same locality thirty or forty years ago. -At that time - 
such large bags were not made, and it may be the present systematic 
mode of shooting is one small item in the general decrease, and I sup- 


pose the improvement in firearms has a tendency in the same direction. 


Otters: since my previous note (ante, p. 80), I have been informed 


on very reliable authority that lower down the river a man shot three. 


large Otters, respectively 21, 22, and 24 lb.—G. B. Corpin 


(Hing 


‘Winter Notes irons Wye, Kent, 1906-7. —Nov. 12th. —Saw a Little 


_ Auk killed the previous day near Crundale. 


21st.—A Swallow flying round the church in the morning. 
Dec. 11th—Three Green Sandpipers by a ditch near the Stour. 
Feb. 6tii.—Watched a Buzzard sailing slowly over a& wood near 
Crundale ; it was very pale in colour. 
Mareh 1st.—One Siskin in an alder by the river ; the only one seen 
this winter. Redshanks returned to their breeding-ground. 
3rd.—Greenfinches began to become common again. 
12th-17th.—Lapwings passing northwards. 
18th.—Goldcrest returned, after two and half months’ absence. 


21st.—Linnets arrived; not seen since early December. “Last 
Hooded Crow seen, flying northwards. 
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22nd.—Chiffchaff arrived ; Grey Wagtail last seen at its winter 
haunt. 

23rd.—Wheatear arrived. Water-Rail by the river. Kingfishers 
have been absent since December. — C. J. Auexanpzr (South. eastern | 
Agricultural College, Wye). : 


Notes from Sussex. — About sunset on Monday, April 8th, I saw 
four Cuckoos within a mile of Barcombe Mills ; two were flying sepa- 
rately up the valley of the Ouse, and two, one of which I saw quite 
close, were in a small plantation at the mills. A flock of Curlew fre- 
quented the water-meadows here in January. At 8.15 on the bright — 
night of March 29th a large flock of Wild Geese flew over N.N.E. 
March 30th, first Chiffchaff. April 1st, first bat nga — CLIFFORD 
Toogoop (Barcombe, Lewes, Sussex). 


Bibliographical Query.—Can any reader of ‘ The Zoologist’ tell me 


on what authority the Barred-headed Goose (Anser indicus) and the — | 


— Clucking Teal (Nettion formosum) are included by some authorities on 
the British list ; also if these two have ever occurred on the Continent 
of Kurope ? Any information on the subject will be gratefully received. 
GoRDON (Brook, Witley, 


C@LENTERATA. 


Peachia undata at Guernsey.—It is worthy of mention that on 
April 1st a fine specimen of the Waved Muzzlet (Peachia undata, Gosse) 
was found on the east coast of Guernsey by’Mr. E. Sharp. This rare 
Anemone has been found at Herm (Gosse’s description is from this 
specimen), and was somewhat doubtfully regarded as occurring here, 
though none have been recorded for many years. It is rather remark- 
able that the locality, composed of fine sand, in which its non-adherent 
base was embedded, was being continually dug over by men seeking 
for ragworms for bait. This individual lived only a few days in con- 
finement, during which time it remained constantly expanded.—F rank 
S. Wricurt (Guille-Allés Library and Museum, Guernsey). 
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NOTICES ‘OF NEW BOOKS, 


The British Tunicata; an unfinished ies aph by the late 
JosHua ALDER and the late AuBany Hancock. Edited by | 
Joun Hopxinson ; with lives of the Authors by Canon A. 
M. Norman and the late Dennis Empieton. Ray Society. 


In ‘The Zoologist’ (1905, p. 819) a notice was given of | 


the first volume of this excellent publication. Vol. ii. has — 
now appeared, in which the work is continued in the same 
thorough manner, and marked by a similar loving care of which 
we have already attempted an appreciation. It is therefore - 
- possible to confine ourselves on this occasion to the notice of a 
prominent feature in this volume, consisting of biographical 
notices of both Alder and Hancock. In the previous volume a 

portrait of Alder appeared, in the second volume one of Han- | 
cock constitutes the frontispiece. ‘‘ Alder and Hancock were 
naturalists of a bygone time. With only very moderate advan- 
‘tages as regards early education, they progressed greatly in 
knowledge by private study as years went by. An intense love 
of nature absorbed them, and they realized that everything else 
must be sacrificed to allow them to find out nature’s secrets. 
They were not well off; with the little they had they were con- 
tent; thought of marriage had to be given up, for nature must 
be their spouse.’”’ So long as zoology escapes the limitation of 
a profession such men will be honoured and encouraged; their 
disinterested zeal is the compensation for lack of scientific 
training. 


ie Letters to Gilbert White of Selborne from his intimate friend 
and contemporary the Rev. John Mulso. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by M.A. 
R. H. Porter. 
Most naturalists will find these letters a somewhat barmecide 
feast. Excepting the fact that anything relating to Gilbert 
White has a literary interest, it is difficult to understand why 
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this correspondence should have been printed. It is never 
brilliant, and only just misses the standard of common-place. — 
Mr. Mulso appears to have been a very ordinary man in holy 
orders, of good education, as befits a Church of England clergy- 
man, and with a constant ambition for preferment. As a letter- 
_ writer he had no imagination, as a clergyman we should con- 
sider him a failure, and to natural history quite a stranger. 
It is a calamity that the letters Gilbert White sent him should > 
have been destroyed, for what could he have written to interest 
Mr. Mulso? The correspondence probably provided the relaxa- 
tion that most men feel in the possession of a friend who cannot 


talk ‘‘shop.” To a ncvelist requiring a perfect study of an old- 
time cleric, this book should be invaluable. 


Tre Douglas English Nature Books. Part I. Some Smaller 
British Mammals, by Dovenas Enenisu, B.A. Part II. 


Photographs of Bird Life, by R. B. Lover. S. H. Bous- 
field & Co. 


series of small and low- is intended for the 
nature lover. Each part contains one hundred reproductions of 
- photographs taken from life, and we all know Mr. Lodge’s exploits 
in that field. There are also a series of notes on the species 
illustrated in each part. The notes are evidently of a modest 
nature, and adapted for one little versed in ornithology, but the 
photographie studies appeal to all. 
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